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The Federal oe of the Investigating Com- 
Service. mittee, read at the annual meeting of 


the League, on December 14, reviews the 
operation of the federal civil service law under the present 
administration and sketches briefly the existing situation. 
While many of the matters the report covers have already been 
discussed in previous reports or addresses, and in Goop 
GOVERNMENT, the whole will serve as a convenient memoran- 
dum, at a time when public interest, taken largely during the 
- two years by more pressing issues, is turning again to 
this. 
The following is an abstract of the Committee’s report and 
conclusions, which will be published in full in pamphlet form: 
In enacting the Civil Service Law, in 1883, the Committee 
shows, Congress intended that the system should ultimately 


-embrace the entire subordinate Executive service, or, as the 


Senate Committee declared in reporting the bill, “ all that vast 
number of appointed officials who carry into effect the orders 
of the President . whose duties do not change with a 
change of Administration, and who have nothing to do with 
framing the political policies of the Government.” Section 
six of the act made provision, in very clear terms, for a gradual 
extension of the system, through the action of the President 
and heads of departments, until this end might be effected. 

From the date of the passage of the act, until May 29, 
1899, this extension continued almost without interruption, 
each President making important additions to the classified 
list and each strengthening the rules to guard against evasions. 
The latest of these additions had been in effect for about a 
year when the present Admininistration came into power— 
but by far the greater part of the work necessary to the com- 
pletion of the reform remained to be done. With this fact no 
doubt in view, the Republican party, at its Convention in 
1896, had “ renewed its repeated declarations not only that 
the law should be thoroughly and honestly enforced, but that 
it should be extended wherever practicable.” 

The Committee reports, however, that, while in many of 
the branches that have been longest classified, the system has 





been unimpaired and has continued to produce excellent re- 
sults, it cannot be said that the law has been “ thoroughly and 
honestly enforced,” while—with the exception of the start made 
in the establishment of rules for the Philippine service, covered 
in a separate report to the League—conspicuous and unusual 
opportunities for its extension where clearly “ practicable,” 
have deliberately been set aside. 

The progress of the reform, in its application to the Federal 
service, has, in brief, been seriously checked. That this is at 
variance with the declared purposes of President McKinley, 
and with his professed wishes for the welfare of the service 
while under his control, is recognized, and the Committee 
earnestly recommends that the facts it submits be presented 
for the President’s consideration. 


HOW FAR THE LAW IS ACTUALLY APPLIED. 


On March 3, 1897, approximately 86,000 positions were 
in the classified service while 92,000, including 5,000 Presi- 
dential officers, several thousand laborers, and other miscel- 
laneous classes, and the great army of fourth-class postmasters, 
remained unclassified. 

It might naturally have been expected that proper compli- 
ance with the law and recognition of its principles, on the 
part of both Congress and the heads of departments, would, 
at this stage, have secured the appointment through compe- 
tition of almost all the great number required for service in 
offices and positions of the sort that are classified. The Com- 
mittee, however, from the data it has at hand, reports surpris- 
ingly different results. During the first year following the 
order of May 29, 1899, that ended on June 1 last, the appoint- 
ments made within this area were as follows : 


THROUGH COMPETITIVE TESTS. 


Appointments from competitive eligible lists..............+.+-. *4,640 
WITHOUT COMPETITIVE TESTS. 
Appointments to excepted positions, not subject to examination.. 254 


Appointments to excepted positions, subject to ‘‘non competi- 
tive” examination. ..........cccccccsscccccocsceveve oe 


Appointments under ‘‘temporary”’ certificates................- *2,242 
‘‘Temporary” appointments made permanent without examin- 

Cree hanckee athens txde i dee Pants on4d ce eenIaes 973 
Reinstatements without examination..............00000 ee eee 1,170 
Transfers of unexamined persons within the service......... .. 107 


Unexamined persons having ‘‘ special qualifications ”........... 
Appointments to clerical positions in the departments under the 





War Appropriation Acts.......ceeeee seeeecseceeeeeeees 1,200 
Appointments to clerical positions in the Census Office......... 2,400 
arabe Walia eas AKG Wa WR tik SS ARCA Do oH AO 9,153 


* Full returns for last month of 1899 lacking. 


These figures show that the “exceptions” from the re- 
quirements of the civil-service law, whether brought about 
through Executive or Legislative action, have been, during the 
year they cover, almost twice as numerous as appointments 
made in the manner the law intended. A certain proportion 
of the appointments so made were, no doubt, unavoidable, 
but these cases are exceptional, and cannot materially affect 
the totals given. 

The Committee gives the following summary of the gen- 
eral course of the Administration and of the present Congress 
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in relation to the civil service; incidentally, showing more 
clearly the significance of the above figures: 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


I. So far as the Committee has been able to learn, ap- 
pointments of local Federal officers of the Presidential class 
have been controlled almost exclusively by Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, or unofficial political leaers, whose selections 
the President has ratified. While good men are sometimes 
secured through this system, in the majority of cases those 
appointed are active local politicians, whose disposition to 
provide places for their adherents furnishes a serious obstacle 
to the satisfactory administration of the civil-service rules at 
the outset. Among Presidential officers in the general 
branches—including business officers strictly, and not those 
that are properly political—the changes have been almost uni- 
versal. In the Consular Service; for instance, more than go 
per cent. of the salaried offices were refilled during the first 
year of the Administration, and in the Indian service, during 
the same period, 62 per cent. of the agents. 


CHANGES IN ‘‘ EXCEPTED” POSITIONS. 


II. Positions in the classified service excepted from com- 
petitive examinations are virtually unclassified, for removals 
may be made from them without restraint, and appointments 
are absolutely at the will of the «ipointing officer. The 
number of these positions has been greatly increased. On 
March 3, 1897, at the close of the preceding Administration, 
there were, all told, only 866, of which number 570 were of 
assistant postmasters. On July 27, 1897, President McKinley 
added 533, deputies and others in the Customs and Internal- 
Revenue services, previously subject to competitive examina- 
tion, and on May 29, 1899, approximately 4,000 more, in ad- 
dition to the number removed absolutely from the classified 
service at that time. 


VIOLATIONS IN COMPETITIVE POSITIONS. 


III. As the classified service has grown, it has been ob- 
served that violations of the civil-service law, both now and 
heretofore, have occurred most frequently in the branches 
most recently included. After the change of March 3, 1897, 
there were many irregular appointments in the classes brought 
under the rules a year, or three years before, and not a few in 
branches longer established, coupled very frequently with 
irregular removals. These were mainly in the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, the Land Office service, the Government Print- 
ing Office, the branches of the Department of Justice outside 
Washington, and the Pension Bureau, and in certain of the 
custom-houses and post offices—notably at the post office in 
Philadelphia. The Civil-Service Commission addressed re- 
peated protests to the departments concerned in these viola- 
tions, but in very few cases with satisfactory results. The 
records of their investigations, which the committee has ex- 
amined carefully, cover 127 pages of their fourteenth annual 
report, 114 of the fifteenth, and 67 of the sixteenth. 

On September 17, 1897, the League addressed a letter 
directly to the President, inviting attention to the growing 
number of offences, and asking that measures be taken to stop 
them. Where the rules had been most flagrantly disregarded, 
the dismissal of the guilty officer was urged, and the very sat- 
isfactory results of the examples of this sort made by President 
Cleveland were cited. On March 12, 1898, the League sub- 
mitted a report showing the results of its investigations in the 
Philadelphia Post-office, where, it was shown, the Postmaster, 
Mr. Hicks, had removed many subordinates of known effi. 
ciency from positions of the higher order because of their po- 
litical or factional affiliations. On March 15, 1898, it pre- 
sented to the President a general report on violations through- 
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out the service, with exhibits, and again asked that the offend- 
ing officers be dismissed. In these cases also, however, there 
was no correction—except in so far as irregular appoint- 
ments were nominally validated by the order of May 29, 
1899. 

It is also true that no single officer has been removed for 
violation of the rules, although the rules themselves, in clearest 
terms, provide this penalty, The nearest approach to disci- 
pline of this sort was in the case of Chenowith, Collector of 
Customs at Nogales, Ariz., who was caught in the theft of 
question papers in advance of an examination, as well as in 
other acts of dishonesty, showing his unfitness for any trust. 
Chenowith was ordered to be removed by Secretary Gage. 
Through the apparent intervention of powerful influence, how- 
ever, this order was withdrawn and a resignation accepted. 
The man is now serving, presumably not far from the Ameri- 
can border at Nogales, as a “ special agent of the Treasury 
Department, for confidential duty in a foreign country,” at $4 
per day. ‘This assignment is in itself a violation of the rules, 
against which the Commission has protested, as yet without 
avail. 

Although the President’s order of July 27, 1897, seemed to 
furnish the first substantial check upon removals to be em- 
bodied in either the Civil-Service Law or rules—an advance 
for which Mr. McKinley was most heartily commended at the 
time by the League—it was feared that through imperfect 
enforcement the value of this rule, also, would be seriously 
impaired, and experience has since shown that it has been. 


EVASION OF THE RULES. 


IV. While direct violations of the rules have been more or 
ess common, indirect evasions have been more so. “ Tem- 
porary appointments” are an instance in point. Under the 
rules, persons may be appointed without examination for 
ninety days’ temporary service, in the absence of an eligible 
list, for emergency work. It is required that this shall be 
permitted only when the Civil-Service Commission has given 
its certificate that there is no adequate list. In practice the 
great majority of these appointments have been made at pleas- 
ure and without inquiry as to the state of the lists, continued 
indefinitely, and reported as long afterwards as the appointing 
officer chose. This practice, moreover, has grown alarmingly. 
During the thirteen months following the amended rules of 
May 6, 1896, 729 temporary appointments were authorized, 
and during the eleven months from June 1, 1897, to May 
31, 1898, 2,365, of which not more than 80 were authorized 
by the Commission in any manner. These figures do not in- 
ciude War Department appointments in either case. 

In many instances appointing officers failed to assist the 
Civil Service Commission when called on in preparing exam- 
inations to secure permanent appointees, and in others, when 
lists were actually prepared, they have refused to appoint 
from them. 

Another common method of evasion is the appointment of 
persons as “ laborers ”—in which class examination is not re- 
quired—and their assignment immediately to duties of a 
higher class. The growth of this practice the Commission 
frankly discusses in its Fifteenth Report. “ Excepted” places 
are also used to bring persons surreptitiously into the com- 
petitive service, as in the San Francisco Custom-house, where 
the principal deputy was made Chief Clerk, and the son of the 
Collector appointed, without examination, to the vacancy, 
only to change places with the deputy when it came to the 
assignment of duties. 

The Post-office Department has adopted a device for eva- 
sion that the Committee deems peculiarly reprehensible. When 
a small post-office is about to be given free delivery (which of 
itself brings the office force into the classified service), persons 
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have been brought from other cities and even from other States, 
to take positions in such offices just before they enter the free- 
delivery class, to be transferred immediately afterward to the 
office for which they are really destined, thus escaping examin- 
ation altogether. More than a hundred appointments of this 
sort have already occurred, despite the earnest protest of the 
Civil Service Commission. ‘Iwelve of those so appointed 
(presumably without the least experience) have been trans- 
ferred to the important and high-salaried office of Post-Office 
Inspector, a proceeding which has been made easily possi: le 
by the change in the transfer rule contained in t'.e President’s 
order of May, 1899. 


RESTRAINT ON IRREGULAR APPOINTMENTS DELIBERATELY WITHHELD, 


V. One of the most serious features of the situation is that, 
no matter how plainly or how frequently appointments may be 
made in violation of the law, the Civil Service Commission is 
powerless to prevent them. The Commission may protest to 
the department involved, or it may appeal from the Depariment’s 
decision to that of the President; but, failing to secure relief 
from either of these authorities, it is obliged to permit abuses 
to go unchecked. In the cities of New York and Chicago, 
and in almost every other place where a civil service system 
has been established, fiscal officers are forbidden to pay sala- 
ries to persons whose appointment is not made in the manner 
the law prescribes. The Federal Commission assumed that 
the same rule applied, of necessity, at Washington, and three 
years ago asked the Secretary of the Treasury to aid it in es- 
tablishing a proper system of audit. Failing to secure the co- 
operation of that officer, lists of the names of persons known 
to be illegally in office were sent to the Comptroller, Mr. 
Tracewell, with the request that their claims for salary be not 
recognized. The Comptroller declined to interfere, although 
the Commission, under date of December 12, 1898, again 
wrote to him: “A state of anarchy in these appointments ob- 
tains at the present time, involving the honor of the adminis- 
tration of the Civil Service Act. With the information given 
you by the Commission, which is capable of easy verification 
in case of the slightest doubt concerning the facts, can you not 
take official cognizance of the matter?” This communication 
Mr. Tracewell did not answer, but on April 1 following, he 
gave out a very remarkable opinion, addressed to a United 
States marshal, to the effect that, even though the Civil Ser- 
vice Act declares that “ no officer or clerk shall be appointed ” 
to a classified position except in conformity with its terms, an 
appointment otherwise made is zo illegal; that the civil ser- 
vice rules have no force except such as the executive or head 
of department chooses to give them ; and that all persons whose 
names are on pay-rolls presented to him will be assuined to be 
regularly appointed, the Civil Service Commission’s denial 
notwithstanding. The decision, although directly opposed to 
rulings of the Supreme Court, is, nevertheless, binding, so long 
as Mr. Tracewell himself remains undisturbed. Its effect is 
disastrous, for although, of course, many appointments con- 
tinue to be made in compliance with the law, the full number 
that are not so made, and that may never he reported, re- 
mains quite unknown and undeterminable. 

The two following ready instances show what can be done: 
In the report of appointments in the Post-office Department 
for June, 1899, there appeared the names of twenty-four per- 
sons under the head of “temporary clerks appointed under the 
act of Congress, approved February, 1899.” The act in 
question merely gave the right to appoint, and did not ex- 
empt from civil service examination. This was promptly ex- 
plained by the Commission to Assistant Postmaster-General 
Heath, but the letter remains unanswered, while the clerks 
are retained. 

Again, in the Treasury Department, noncompetitive ex- 
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aminations are required, under the President’s late order, for 
certain positions in the Customs and Internal- Revenue services. 
Few of these have been held, but in cases where they have, 
and where the candidates have failed absolutely to secure the 
minimum of 70 per cent., qualifying them for appointment, 
they are still retained, their rejection by the Commission 
notwithstanding. 


THE *‘ WAR EMERGENCY” APPOINTMENTS, 


VI. On the plea that the Civil Service Commission had no 
means of meeting the emergencies growing out of the war 
with Spain, about 1,200 further appointments without exami- 
nation were made in different departments under special pro 
visions in the war-appropriation acts. There is no means of 
securing exact figures, since these appointments have not been 
reported to the Commission, and the League’s request for ac- 
cess to the proper records in the Treasury Department has 
been denied. On August 1, 1899, however, the number was 
known to be at least 1,042. At the time of these appoint- 
ments there were on the Commission’s lists of eligible clerks 
6,180 names, so that practically the entire force required might 
have been selected therefrom in less time than it took to get 
them through the means actually adopted. In the subsequent 
appropriation bills, where provision has been made for additions 
to this force, the exemption from examination has been invar- 
iably repeated, although the adequacy of the Commission's 
machinery has been repeatedly explained by its President to 
the appropriate Congressional committees. Any clerk may 
now be appointed without examination if it is declared that 
the necessity for his employment “ arises out of the war with 
Spain.” 

THE CENSUS FORCE, 

VII. Although Mr. Carroll D. Wright, ad: interim Director 
of the Census, informed Congress that more than $3,000,000 
had been added to the cost of the Tenth Census by reason of 
the failure to select the working force through the merit sys- 
tem, this system was again deliberately set aside in the taking 
of the present census, and—though the heads of bureaus have 
been efficient and well-trained men—otherwise, the methods 
adopted in the former census, which proved such a costly 
failure, were followed almost exactly. The tests required, 
which were of the “ pass” description, no doubt debarred the 
absolutely unfit, but the benefit of open competition was lost, 
and, as the process of selecting clerks and other subordinates 
continued, only persons endorsed by a Senator or Represent- 
ative were considered at all. 


THE ORDER OF MAY 29, 1899. 


VIII. It was while the state of the service was as low as 
the Committee declares, that the President’s order of May 29, 
1899, was issued. ‘That order and its effects the Committee 
will review in a separate report. It may be stated in connec- 
tion with the present report, however, (1) that it removed from 
the competitive to the “excepted ” list about 4,000 places, and 
from the classified to the unclassified service about 6,000 more; 
the latter being mainly in the field branches of the War De- 
partment, subject at the time to a competitive registration sys- 
tem—which, owing to the failure of the Department to make 
other provision, is still voluntarily employed by some individ- 
ual appointing officers; (2) that it validated, nominally, many 
appointments previously made in violation of the law ; (3) that 
it weakened the rules governing transfers, reinstatements and 
removals, so as to permit new and most serious abuses; and, 
finally, that it marked the first great reduction in the actual 
area of the merit system since the act of 1883 was passed. 

The Committee presents this review of what it considers 
a very unfortunate situation, not only that the action of the 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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HE essential purpose of the Civil Service act of 1883 was 
to establish the merit system for appointments and pro- 
motions in place of the then prevailing system of party favorit- 
ism. The basis of the merit system is fitness, impartially and 
thoroughly tested, and the best test so far discovered is open 
and intelligent competition. The accomplishment of this ob- 
ject was put in the hands of the President. He was given prac- 
tically unlimited power and discretion. ‘The rules guiding the 
administration of the law are framed under his authority, in ac- 
cordance with the principles defined in the law; they are pro- 
mulgated by him, and the enforcement of them is entrusted to 
his subordinates, over whom his control is unquestioned. It is 
for him to say how far and how fast the merit system shall be 
applied to the civil service of the Government. It was the in- 
tention of Congress, as declared in the report of the Senate 
Committee on the bill, that the system should ultimately in- 
clude “all the vast number of appointed officials who carry 
into effect the orders of the President . . . whose duties do 
not change with a change of administration, and who have 
nothing to do with forming the political policies of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Up to the time that President McKinley assumed office, in 
1897, the merit system had been gradually and almost continu- 
ously extended by successive Presidents, Republican and 
Democratic. There had been breaks and some of them of 
unpleasant dimensions, but in the main the movement 
had been forward. Three radical changes in the political 
party in power had left the merit system stronger and the 
methods of party favoritism less prevalent. It was a blessed 
change, which every sane and disinterested observer saw with 
gratitude. Unfortunately the forward movement has not been 
continued. On the contrary it has been reversed, and the 
area of the service in which the merit system is applied is re- 
duced, while the fidelity of its application is less. And this 
has occurred in despite of the declaration of the Republican 
National Convention of 1896 “not only that the law should 
be thoroughly and honestly enforced, but that it should be ex- 
tended wherever practicable.” This declaration was accepted 
and made more emphatic by Mr. McKinley in his letter of 
acceptance, 
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It has been the duty of the League at proper times respect- 
fully and clearly to set forth for the information of the Presi- 
dent and the public the facts ascertained by careful and impar- 
tial investigation. This duty has been performed, and the re- 
sults are before our readers. We do not think it possible that 
the President can contemplate them with satisfaction. What- 
ever might have been the motives or the advice on which he 
has acted, we are persuaded that he must now see that the 
outcome of his action is not good and that it is not creditable. 
He has the power to reverse it. We trust that he will do so. 
We believe that we can assure him without the slightest quali- 
fication that in doing this he will win the approval of the 
sensible and right-minded among his fellow countrymen. 


P to the present time no civil service rules have been 
applied to any of the new insular possessions of the 
United States; though an encouraging start has been made in 
the Philippines, through the enactment of a bill, designed to 
go into effect on some date in the near future, by the Execu- 
tive Commission of which Judge Taft is Chairman. ‘The text 
of this bill—which has a number of excellent features—to- 
gether with a review of this subject to date, will be printed in 
the February number of Goop GovERNMENT. Meanwhile, 
we print, in this issue, the Report of the League’s Special 
Committee “ On the Civil Service in Dependencies”, and the 
very instructive paper of Mr. Goodwin on the correct choice 
of methods in the organization of any permanent administra- 
tive force of the character apparently required. The €om- 
mittee points out the difficulties that have arisen in connection 
with the application of the rules to those branches of the home 
service that are located in Porto Rico, involving questions of 
construction on the part of the Civil Service Commission that, 
at this writing, have not yet as been determined. 
|? is questionable, in view of the positions of the opposing 
parties with reference to civil service reform, as outlined 
in our number for July-October, whether the reform, as an 
issue can be said to have had any place in the late national 
campaign. Such bearing as the election and its results may 
have had on this question, is summed up in the report of the 
Executive Committee of the National League, presented at 
the annual meeting. The report, which, notwithstanding the 
unfortunate tendency of the past three years, in the federal 
service, finds much reason for encouragement as to the future, 
follows in full: 

The task of reformers in a free country is to make the 
people think and feel as they think and feel; when the people 
shall wish what they wish, and shall wish this in earnest, too 
much in earnest to brook any resistance or any evasion, 
then, but not until then, will their reform be an established and 
permanent fact in the national life. When, therefore, we mem- 
bers of the League, look around us, as we do to-day, that we 


may see what we have done and what we have yet to do, the 
vital questions which confront us are: ‘“ What do the Ameri- 





can people think of civil service reform? How far have we 
awakened the Nation to the iniquities and dangers of the 
‘spoils’ system of politics? What prejudices, what sophis- 
tries, what falsehoods yet cloud the judgment, yet drug the 
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conscience, of the people?” For light on these questions, 
we look first to the meaning of the people’s verdict at the late 
election. 

In 1896 there could be no doubt or dispute as to this: 
then the Republican party received a mandate to carry out 
the promises it had made. Doubtless this mandate endorsed 
much more than the promise to take no backward step in 
civil service reform, to honestly and thoroughly enforce the 
existing Federal law and to extend its scope wherever practi- 
cable, but it endorsed nothing more unequivocally or more 
emphatically. This year the platform of the same party sub- 
stituted silence for its pledge of four years since; it had taken 
a backward step, and a long one; it had failed to enforce the 
existing law either thoroughly or honestly; it had failed to 
extend that law’s scope where such extension was practicable 
and even easy. 

On the other hand, the Democratic platform reaffirmed 
its frankly hostile utterances of 1896, and its principal candi- 
date expressed again, in substance, the same sentiments 
against which the Executive Committee, with the subsequent 
sanction of the League, had protested four years before; 
moreover the choice of its candidate for the Vice Presidency, 
when contrasted with that of its rival, gave significance to the 
contest. A friend of the reform could not fail to see that the 
past of Adlai Stevenson illustrated one set of ideas and princi- 
ples and the past of Theodore Roosevelt illustrated another. 

There are, however, two facts which recent history has 
proved anew for any who still needed the proof: one must 
indeed be blind and deaf to now doubt that our typical pro- 
fessional politicians, those men among us who are in politics 
for what they can make out of politics, whatever the party to 
which they have fastened themselves, whatever the shibboleth 
they repeat or the opinions they profess to hold, are all alike 
enemies to civil service reform. ‘They may wrangle among 
themselves over the offices, but one and all recognize in us, 
who would take the offices away from parties and factions 
and bosses and rings, and give them back to the people, all 
recognize in us their natural enemies. And it is no less evi- 
dent for those who can and will see the plain truth that avowed 
hostility to civil service reform strengthens no party at the 
polls. It was well for the Republicans that they were silent 
when the Democrats assailed it openly; it would have been 
better had they stood forth its defenders, as in 1896. The 
periodical outburst of vituperation against the law and the 
Commission, which had become a matter of course in Con- 
gress until at this session the country was happily spared it, 
may have helped the second and third class politicians who 
figured in it to curry favor with their dependents useful at pri- 
maries and conventions; but it has never gained votes for 
their respective parties, never raised themselves in the esteem 
of honest men. 

In every part of the Union the past ten years have seen 
associations formed among the most reputable and most en- 
lightened members of the community, each having for at least 
one of its objects to promote good government in one or more 
of our cities or states. Nearly five hundred such societies 
were invited to take part in the recent conference called by 
the National Municipal League in Milwaukee and almost 
every day we hear of anew one. This widespread agitation 
shows that the people feel daily more and more keenly, see 
daily more and more clearly that the abuses of our govern- 
ment, the corruption of our politics, the degradation of our 
public men, constitute a burden, a peril and a disgrace for 
the nation; but if we scan it more closely, it shows us more. 
Of these societies all the more recent and more prominent 
recognize the establishment of the merit system as a feature, 
and a feature of growing importance, in their programme. 
Twenty years ago many worthy citizens rea//y doubted whether 
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civil service reform was practicable or suited to our insttiu- 
tions; to-day one who says he doubts this, makes more than 
doubtful his claim to political intelligence. 

The people already see that the principles of this League 
are the principles of honest government and pure politics; 
they may see this yet but as in a glass darkly, but the day will 
come, it is rapidly coming, when they will see this clearly, and 
when they thus see it the League’s work will be done. 


AS we go to press the news is published of the removal by 

Governor Odell of Hon. Silas W. Birt President of the 
State Civil Service Commission of New York, and the nomi- 
nation of John E. Kraft, Chairman of the Ulster County 
Democratic Committee, as his successor. The civil service 
law of New York requires that not more than two members of 
the Commission “shall be adherents of the same political 
party.” It is not of course required, nor was it expected, by 
the framers of the act, that the minority representative should 
be an active partisan, or a partisan recognized as such by the 
organization of either party. If there is any post in the ser- 
vice of the State where such recognition is distinctly undesir- 
able, and out of place, it is that of Civil Service Commissioner. 
Col. Burt, who has been a Democrat for nineteen years, though 
certainly not a member of the “organization,” in the accepted 
sense, was appointed by Governor Morton in 1895, and con- 
tinued by Governors Black and Roosevelt. In that period 
his services to civil service reform and to the State, have been 
of the highest character, a fact so generally recognized that 
his summary removal is bound to excite wide discussion and 
criticism. Governor Odell filed no reasons for his action. It 
is said, however, by those who have spoken for him, that in 
his judgment Col. Burt was not “ the sort of Democrat the 
law intended should fill the place,” and that he is “ too theo- 
retical.” Ifthe selection as his successor of the Chairman of 
a political committee, however well fitted that gentleman may 
prove to be for his new duties, fixes the Governor’s standard 
of what the civil service law requires, or his standard for 
public office-holding generally, that fact certainly is disquieting. 
If the excellent work that Col. Burt has done in various 
branches of the civil service for thirty years past, so much of 
which has contributed to the successful up-building of the 
merit system in New York state, has been “ theoretical” and 
therefore, productive, of results objectionable to the Governor, 
that announcement can be no less disquieting. 

Governor Odell, in his first message to the Legislature, 
won the praise of citizens of every class for his apparently 
earnest stand for economy and good administration. That 
the first change in a high state office under his control should 
be one of this nature, is something more than disappointing 
to those who have since been hopefully wishing him well. 


The Annual Meeting of the League. 





fae twentieth annual meeting of the National Civil Ser- 

vice Reform League was held in New York, Thursday 
and Friday, December 13 and 14, 1900, with a larger number 
of delegates in attendance than at any previous meeting 
within the League’s history. The local associations repre- 
sented included those of Boston, Cambridge, Connecticut, 
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Buffalo, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indiana, Missouri and 
Denver. Besides these there were present delegates from the 
following organizations not affiliated with the League: The 
Massachusetts Reform Club, City Club of New York, Reform 
Club of New York, Municipal League of Philadelphia, Civics 
League of Orange, Law and Order League of Connecticut, 
Citizens’ League of Huntington, the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Civil Service Reform Association of New York, the Philadel- 
phia Civics Club, and the Arundel Good Government Club 
of Baltimore. 

The headquarters of the League during the period of the 
meeting were at the house of the City Club, where the day 
sessions were held on the 13th and on the morning of the 
14th. The evening session of the 13th, and that on the after- 
noon of the 14th, were held at the Carnegie Lyceum. 


THE REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

At a joint meeting of the General and Executive Commit- 
tees, held on the morning of the 13th, a number of amend- 
ments to the Constitution were adopted, amounting virtually 
to a revision, the principal changes from the former draft being 
as follows: 


(1) The substitution for the present General and Execu- 
tive Committees of one central body to be known as the 
Council, to be chosen annually by the League, and to consist 
of not less than thirty members, including at least one member 
from each local association; the Council to elect its own 
Chairman, as well as the Secretary, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer of the League, and to have power to add to its own 
number as necessity may require. 

(2) The election of ten vice-presidents, to be selected 
annually, by the League, at large. 

(3) The decision of questions arising at meetings of the 
League, by vote of the majority of the members of local asso- 
ciations present, unless a vote by associations be demanded 
by the delegates of any one of them. 

(4) The admission of representatives of organizations not 
affiliated with the League, at any of its future meetings, on the 
special invitation of the Council. 

(5) The organization of Correspondence Commitiees of 
not less than five members in localities where it is not practi- 
cable to maintain a full Association, the members of such 
Committees to have the same standing at meetings of the 
League as members of an Association. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The reports of the nominating committees were received, 
and new officers elected, at the afternoon session on the 14th. 
Daniel Coit Gilman of Maryland was elected President, Mr. 
Schurz having declined renomination, and the following were 
chosen Vice-Presidents : 

Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts, Joseph H. 
Choate of New York, Grover Cieveland of New Jersey, Henry 
W. Farnam of Connecticut, Henry Hitchcock of Missouri, 
Henry Charles Lea of Pennsylvania, Seth Low of New York, 
Franklin Mac Veagh of Illinois, Bishop Henry C. Potter of 
New York, and Archbishop P. J. Ryan of Pennsylvania. 

The following were elected members of the newly created 
Council : 


Moorfield Storey, ; . Boston, 
W. W. Vaughan, ‘ ‘ . ve 
Richard Henry Dana, Cambridge. 


Morrill Wyman, Jr., 
William A. Aiken, 
Silas W. Burt, ‘ 
Charles Coliins, . : : 
Richard Watson Gilder, . . Pe Ok 


Norwich, Ct. 
New York City. 


Samuel H. Ordway, _ : ‘i as ae 
William Potts, . A ‘ : ae oe 
Carl Schurz, . ‘ : : ces 


Everett P. Wheeler, . 5 ; rT 
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Edward Cary, Brooklyn. 
William G. Low, : é ‘ Me 
Edward M. Shepard, . : , ” 
Henry A. Richmond, Buffalo. 


Charles Richardson, ‘ 
Herbert Welsh, . . ‘ ‘ 
B. Francis Wood . ‘ , sis 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, ‘ = 


Philadelphia. 


Charles J. Bonaparte, . Baltimore. 
George A. Pope, : ‘ ‘ es 

Dr. H. O. Reik, ‘ ‘ ‘: sy 

John Joy Edson, Washington. 
F. L. Siddons, = 
Charles B. Wilby, Cincinnati. 
Lucius B. Swift. P ‘ . Indianapolis. 
William Dudley Foulke, . . Richmond, Ind. 
John W. Ela, Chicago. 
Henry Hitchcock, r . St. Louis. 
Henry Van Kleeck, . : . Denver. 


At a meeting of the Council held immediately after the 
closing session of the League, Mr. Bonaparte was elected as 
Chairman, fro ¢em, and the present Secretary, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the League were continued. Provision 
was made also, at this meeting, for the preparation of By-Laws, 
to be considered at a meeting in January, and for the appoint- 
ment of permanent standing Committees on Finance, Law 
and Legislation. The present Investigating Committee was 
continued. 

THE RETIREMENT OF MR. SCHURZ. 


The retirement of Carl Schurz from the office of President, 
at this time, was a subject of very deep and very general re- 
gret. Mr. Gilman, in accepting the tender of the nomination 
had written, “it is a pity that Mr. Schurz cannot be pursuaded 
to serve us in the future as he has in the past.” Mr. Schurz 
however, in offering his resignation in September last, had 
given reasons that he believed still to be controlling, as his 
correspondence with the League will indicate. His letter of 
September was as follows: 

BoLTON LANDING, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., September 22, Igoo. 
GEORGE MCANENY, Esq. 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 


AND OF THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
York. 


DEAR SIR: 


In my last annual address to the National Civil Service Reform 
League, delivered December 14, 1899, in which I had to make unfavor- 
able comments upon certain acts of the national administration, I said: 
‘*I frankly confess that on account of my position of antagonism to 
other policies of the Administration the performance of my part of 
that duty is especially unwelcome to me. I should have gladly left it to 
some one else, had that been possible.” This has been my feeling ever 
since, and that feeling has grown upon me, particularly for the reason 
that the conduct of the administration with regard to the civil service, of 
which the President’s civil service order of May 29, 1899, was only a 
characteristic part, calls for more and more unfavorable remark. 

That criticism might, coming from me or from officersof our organiza- 
tions supposed to act under my direction, be liable to be suspected of be- 
ing prompted by a desire to carry on a systematic antagonism to the ad- 
ministration, my opposition to it with regard to other policies having in 
the meantime become more conspicuous. 

In my opinion it is essential to the usefulness of the civil service re- 
form organizations that their utterances or acts should not only de, as I 
am sure they always have been, but also affear to be free from all per- 
sonal or political bias. The possibility of their not appearing so I wish, 
so far as Iam concerned, in the interest of the civil service reform cause, 
to avoid, especially under the present somewhat critical circumstances. 

I, therefore, would ask you to submit to the executive committees of 
the National Civil Service Reform League and of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association of New York, my earnest request that the represent- 
ative positions at present held by me be transferred to some member or 
members not laboring under the difficulties peculiar to my position, and 
that the action of the executive committees be referred to the annual or 
called meetings of the respective organizations for appropriate action. 

Very truly yours, 
C. ScHurz, 
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At a meeting of the General and Executive Committees 
held on October 20, following, resolutions urging the with- 
drawal of the resignation were adopted and communicated to 
Mr. Schurz in the following ietter : 


NEw YorkK, October 24, 1900. 
Hon. CARL SCHURZ, 


16 East 64th St., New York City. 
My DEAR MR. SCHURZ: 


I have to inform you that at a meeting of the League, held in New 
York on the 2oth inst., your letter of September 22, offering your resig- 
nation as President of the League, was duly considered, and the follow- 
ing resolutions relating thereto were adopted by unanimous vote : 

RESOLVED, That in the judgment of these Committees, and in ac- 
cordance with the uniform practice of the League, the independent po- 
litical action of any member of a Civil Service Keform Association should 
not affect his standing as an officer of the League, composed as it is of 
citizens of the most diverse opinions on public questions not connected 
with the civil service reform ; and that, therefore, the reasons given by 
the President of the League in his letter of September 22, last, for the 
tender of his resignation are, in the judgment of the General and Execu- 
tive Committees, insufficient to justify its acceptance. 

RESOLVED, therefore, that the President is very respectfully re- 
quested to withdraw his said resignation. 

I am, with great respect, Yours very truly, 

GEO. MCANENY, 
Secretary. 


Similar resolutions were adopted by the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association, but, while withdrawing his resig- 


nation in its application to that body, Mr. Schurz replied to 
the League as follows: 


GEORGE MCANENY, Esq., 


SECRETARY, NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 
DEAR SIR: 


The resolutions passed by the Executive Committee of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, by which they have done me the honor of 
requesting me to withdraw my resignation as their president, have had 
my most careful and deferential consideration. I admit that the princi- 
ple upon which the two Committees have based their action, is essentially 
correct. But at the same time I continue to believe that the position I 
have taken with regard to other policies of the national administration 
might create practical inconveniences to the League, if I remained its 
president ; and to such inconveniences I should be loth to expose an 
organization the aims of which I have so much at heart... . . As the 
officers of the National League are to be newly elected at the coming 
annual meeting, you will oblige me by asking, in my name, the Commit- 
tee on Nominations of that body to select some other member for the 
position hitherto held by me, Very truly yours, 

C. SCHURZ. 


The Nominating Committee, after referring in its report 
to this correspondence, presented the following resolution 
which was adopted by a rising vote: 


The National Civil Service Reform League deeply regrets the de- 
termination of the Honorable Carl Schurz to retire from its presi- 
dency. Nearly eight years ago he assumed the office, after the death 
of the first president of the League, George William Curtis, Mr. 
Schurz, his successor, has served the League and its cause with the same 
noble and practical wisdom which belonged to that great American, now 
held in precious and abiding memory by those who believe that the 
American democracy should administer its government in honor and 
with equal privileges to its citizens. The progress of the merit system 
has, no doubt, often seemed precarious and disappointing ; but in the re- 
trospect of eighteen years since the passage of the first directly effective 
legislation in our country against the spoils system, it is clear beyond 
any doubt that the progress,—in spite of enormous difficulties in the 
way,—has been great,—very great,—and that the reform has secured a 
deep hold upon the intelligence and conscience of the people, and has 
effected a practical and lasting change in public administration. This 
beneficent change,—already one of the jarge achievements of our gener- 
ation, has been due to no influence more than to the zeal, persistence, 
courage, eloquence, statesmanlike skill and wide influence of Carl 
Schurz. To all these qualities were added his practical knowledge 
gained during his long and distinguished service in official and politi- 
cal life. He has truly and precisely appreciated the relation of the 
spoils system to administrative procedure and detail no less than its more 
corrupting effect upon political morality throughout the Nation. The 
substitution in its place of the merit system has been a cause lacking the 
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obvious and personal interest which sustains many public causes and that 
brings the exhilaration of immediate honor to those who promote them. 
With other realiy abiding benefactions to humanity this cause has re- 
quired the faculty of patient self-sacrifice. And this, Carl Schurz has 
given in an unstinted measure. The fruits of his work will surely be 
gathered more and more. ‘They will bring to him more and more the 
gratitude and homage of his countrymen at large as they now do of this 
League and of all in sympathy with the reform for which it stands. The 
League gives him its best greeting, and ventures to hope that, although 


he will not be its president, he will :... crtheless give it his powerful and 
faithful aid. 


REPORTS RECEIVED AT THE BUSINESS SESSIONS, 


The report of the retiring Executive Committee, presented 
and read by the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Bonaparte, 
at the morning session on the 14th, is printed on another page. 

The afternoon session of the 13th was given largely to the 
reading and discussion of the reports of special Committees. 
The report of the Committee on the Civil Service on Depend- 
encies is also printed elsewhere in this issue. That of the 
Committee on Superanuation and Retirement Funds was re- 
ferred to the Council and will be published toward the end of 
the present month. 

The Committee charged with enquiring into the action of 
majority of the Federal Civil Service Commission in denying 
full access on the part of the agents of the League to those of 
its records previously treated as public, after reviewing its cor- 
respondence with the Commission, as published in the issue 


of Goop GOVERNMENT for July-October concluded its report 
as follows: 


“We deem no further comment necessary on the Commis- 
sion’s attitude than is implied in plainly stating it. The 
Commission offers to let its own employees obtain information 
for the League from its files; it refuses to let the employees 
of the League, to whose character and fituess for such work it 
has no objection to offer, obtain this information at the 
League’s expense, under whatever reasonable regulations may 
be needful to prevent interference with the work of the office, 
no complaint of such interference having ever been made in 
the past or being made now. The Commission professes its 
willingness to furnish information ‘if the information desired 
be such as to justify it’ and ‘so far as the good of the public 
service . . . . will warrant,’ but its decision on these 
questions must be made when each application is received and 
is not to be governed by any such general rules as were set 
forth in its letter of November 2nd, 1899; so that precisely 
the same data may be furnished at one time and denied at 
another, or granted to one applicant and refused to the:next. 
Moreover, the information furnished on any subject will 
be, not necessarily the whole truth, as shown by the Commis- 
sion’s records, but the truth thus shown so far as in the judg- 
meut of the Commission, ‘the good of the public service will 
warrant’ its disclosure. 

“ We have said that in our judgment this attitude, when 
clearly defined, needs no comment, but one word may be fitly 
said of it in conclusion; this was not the attitude of the Com- 
mission when the present Vice-President elect was one of its 
members. Then, in the words of the Eighth Report, ‘the 
books and records of the Commission’ were ‘open to any 
responsible person’; now, under the minute of July 14, ‘no 
person who is not a member of the Commission’s force shall 
have access to its files and records’; then, Mr. Roosevelt and 
his colleagues said: ‘ No fraud can be committed without 
leaving a record by which it can be found out’; now, such a 
record may perhaps be left, but whether its exists or not, no 
one but ‘a member of the Commission’s force’ can know, 
and whether the fraud shall be found out by the public de- 
pends on the Commission’s judgment as to how far ‘the 


good of the public service will warrant’ letting in the light of 
day.” 
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The Secretary, for the Committee on Congressional action, 
made a verbal report with reference to three bills of impor- 
tance, now pending in Congress, the course of which the Com- 
mittee had followed: (1) The bill providing for the reorgan- 
ization of the Weather Bureau, and for the filling of positions 
in that branch of the service through appointments made by 
members of Congress, after non-competitive examination; (2) 
that extending the preference now given to disabled veterans 
over civilians in all competitive appointments to all persons 
who have served either in the Civil War, or in the Spanish- 
American War, or in the present war in the Philippines, and 
providing also that such persons when appointed shall be pre- 
ferred for promotions, and for retention in the service; and 
(3) that providing for the reorganization of the Consular 
Service. 

The first of these measures, he stated, had been thoroughly 
discussed during the last session, and opposed by a previous 
Committee representing the League. Although favorably re- 
ported in the House, and within reach for final consideration 
at any time, the Committee had been assured that it would 
not be pressed further. 

The Veteran bill had been reported favorably to the 
House, after a division in the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service, at the last session, and would be pressed to a 
vote at some time within the next few weeks. It had been 
passed by the Senate but recalled and re-submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment where it now re- 
mains. At a hearing before this Committee the bill had been 
opposed by representatives of the league and by the Presi- 
dent of the United States Civil Service Commission, who had 
shown that its passage would create so large a preferred class 
that general competition would be discouraged—with the 
result that the government would be compelled to accept the 
services of inferior men—and, further, that the principle of dis- 
crimination on which the bill is based is distinctly un-Ameri- 
can, if not unconstitutional. The danger of the early enact- 
ment of the bill was increased, however, by the fact that the 
President, in his letter accepting renominajion, had approved 
the preference proposed and had recommended its further ex- 
tension to the “ widows and orphans” of those who had served 
in any war. The Committee purposed to continue the cam- 
paign against the measure vigorously. 

The Consular Reorganization bill, which, when introduced 
had the approval of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
and of other similar bodies that had taken an active interest in 
the subject, had been reported in the Senate in a radica'ly 
modified form, without adequate provision for appointments 
after competitive examination or for the establishment of a 
properly constituted examining board. Doubt had arisen as 
to whether it would be better to support the bill as amended 
or to advise its abandonment until a more satisfactory start 
might be made, but, in pursuance of the League’s previous 
policy, the Committee had concluded that the judgment of 
the commercial organizations in this respect should govern the 
League’s own action. On motion the report was received and 
referred to the Council. 

At the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. Garfield of Ohio, 
Chairman of the Special Committee of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, addressed the meeting with reference to the 
Consular bill. Mr, Garfield stated that the bill as reported 
in the Senate is objectionable to the commercial organizations, 
also, and that the question as to the expediency of supporting 
it has arisen among them, as well. It was intended, however, 
that the movement for this reform should be carried on ag- 
gressively, until a satisfactory bill had been secured as a basis 
for legislation, and he continued co-operation of the League, 
he added, would be welcomed. 

The report of the Investigating Committee, a full abstract 
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of which is printed elsewhere, was presented and read on the 
morning of the 14th. 


THE EVENING SESSION, 


On the evening of the 13th, a public meeting was held, 
under the auspices of the local Association, at the Carnegie 
Lyceum, at which addresses on the general subject of civil 
service reform were made by Mr. Bonaparte, Mr. Foulke of 
Indiana, and the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D. D., of New York. 


Mr. Schurz presided and made the following introductory 
remarks : 


“As the president of the Civil Service Reform Association 
of New York, I bid you, the members of the National 
League and the friends of our cause here assembled, a most 
hearty welcome and thank you for the favor of your presence. 

“For various reasons the old custom of presenting in a 
president’s address at the annual meeting of the League a 
comprehensive review of the actual status of the civil service 
reform cause, has been abandoned—at least for this occasion— 
and a public meeting has been substituted to be addressed by 
several eminent advocates of the reform, while the critical re- 
view will appear in the shape of reports of Committees. 

“As the ex-officio chairman of this meeting I conceive it to 
be my first duty—a duty prescribed by a primary rule of 
courtesy—not to anticipate by an elaborate speech on my 
part what the orators of the evening, to whom your attention 
belongs, may have to say. I shall therefore confine myself 
to a very few remarks, the pertinency and appropriateness 
of which I trust, will not be questioned, considering the 
experience I have gathered during my long service in this 
cause. 

“The office to be performed by this League and the local 
associations is two-fold: first the missionary work which con- 
sists in enlightening and stimulating public opinion as to the 
objects to be accomplished by civil service reform and as to 
means to be used for the attainment of those objects; and, 
secondly, the promotion of proper, and the prevention of im- 
proper legislation concerning the public service; a watchful 
surveillance over the enforcement of civil service laws and 
rules by those in power; and the conveying to the public of 
truthful information as to the effect or tendency of what is be- 
ing done. 

“To secure a successful performance of this office it is essen- 
tially required that this League, as well as the local associ- 
ations, should be absolutely non-partisan in their character— 
that is to say, while their members, as individual citizens, may 
attach themselves to this or that political party, or, if they 
prefer, remain unattached, the League and the local Associ- 
ations, should in their action as to legislation or executive 
measures to be obtained or prevented, and in their pronounce- 
ments of praise or censure as to the conduct of those in power, 
be absolutely free of partizan bias—in other words, that they 
should justly stand in public opinion above the suspicion of 
political or personal partiality. 

“That they have so far in this respect fully deserved public 
confidence, may safely be affirmed. We may to-day assur- 
edly repeat what our departed leader, George William Curtis, 
whose memory, teachings, and example we cannot too highly 
revere, said in his annual address of 1886: ‘I challenge any 
man to show that it—this League—has in any degree, or at 
any time, betrayed the trust voluntarily assumed by it, of hon- 
estly and adequately representing this sentiment in its criti- 
cisms and demands upon political parties and public men. 
The League has pandered to no personal ambition, to no party 
purpose. Jt has been no man’s instrument, nor has it been the 
organ of any faction.’ 

“ No doubt it is the unanimous wish and the determined re- 
solve of all true friends of civil service retorm that it shall re- 
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main so. Indeed, if it did not, if this League and the local 
associations ever failed to merit and possess the confidence of 
the public in this respect, their usefulness would be fatally im- 
paired. No effort, no sacrifice should therefore be spared to 
maintain their character for strictest impartiality. and to avoid 
anything apt, even in appearance, to cloud their title to the 
popular belief, that they will tell the truth and pronounce just 
judgment according to the true standard of civil service reform 
under all circumstances, without fear or favor. 

“This is not always an easy and agreeable task. Those 
who undertake it must not only cast aside all partizan predi- 
lections and personal likes or dislikes that might stand in the 
way of honest impartiality, but they must also be willing to 
expose themselves to the imputation of belonging to that odious 
class of people called ‘ chronic faultfinders,’ who will never be 
satisfied. For it is their business not to be satisfied so long as 
the true standard of civil service reform is not practically 
reached. 

“We have had to do with various Republican and various 
Democratic administrations, National, State and Municipal, 
some of which were honestly solicitous to advance the cause 
of civil service reform, so that we found in their conduct much 
to praise ; which we did most gladly and heartily. But even 
these sometimes considered us quite unreasonable and dis- 
agreeable when tothe praise of their good acts we joined, 
never without regret, our criticism of their occasional slips and 
shortcomings, our plain duty not allowing us to accept as a 
full justification their plea that in the face of the difficulties 
they had to contend with, they had done the best they could. 
On the contrary it was ourevident duty to judge, not whether 
what was done was difficult or politic or not, but whether it 
was genuine civil service reform or not. Of course, those who 
have always been loudest in charging us with captious unfair- 
ness were the men who instead of trying to do the best they 
could, did only the worst they dared. 

“To be sure there is, morally, a very great difference be- 
tween these twoclasses. But in one respect the Civil Service 
Reform League, in its official capacity, has to treat them 
alike. It will certainly with gladness welcome and encourage 
every honest effort in the right direction, be it ever so slight. 
It will gratefully recognize every effective step in advance be 
it ever so short. But as to being satisfied—it has no right to 
be, or to confess itself satisfied, until the reform is, in design, 
and execution, complete and perfect. 

“It must never permit any one entrusted with power to 
think that a faithful observance of correct principle in one case 
can serve as an excuse fora violation of it in another. It must 
never tolerate tricks of spoils politics under the guise of the 
forms of the merit system to be passed off as the genuine arti- 
cle. For it must never forget that more harm is done to the 
cause of civil service reform by false pretences of it, by the use 
of its name to cover up vicious dealings, than by open attack 
on it under the undisguised spoils flag. 

‘In one word, it must incessantly preach its principles, dili- 
gently study and strive to perfect laws, and rules, and meth- 
ods, vigilantly watch their enforcement, stoutly defend what 
is honest and right, boldly and belligerently denounce what is 
wrong or false, with fearless justice tell the truth and spare not, 
no matter whom it may please or displease, and thus with in- 
flexible firmness uphold the true standard. 

“The League cannot overestimate its duty and responsibil- 
ity in this respect. For, I ask you, if an organization founded 
for that very object, and composed of men unselfishly devoted 
to the cause, and as such entitled to the public confidence, did 
not bear up that true standard, full high, who would? To 
whom could the public look for safe counsel and guidance 
in a work of such vital interest to the republic? Fortunately, 
there is no reason for doubting that this League will always 
fully recognize its duty and courageously do it.” 
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THE PAPERS READ, 

At the afternoon session on the 14th, after the election of 
officers the following papers were read : 

“The Purpose of Civil Service Reformers,” 
Loomis Nelson, late editor of Harper's Weekly ; 

“The Results of Civil Service Reform in Australia,” by 
Hugo R. Meyer of Harvard University ; 

“ A Report on the Movement in the Women’s Clubs in 
aid of Civil Service Reform,” by Miss Elizabeth Foster of 
Boston ; and, 

“ The Choice of Correct Methods in the Administration of 
the Civil Service of American Dependencies,” by Elhot H. 
Goodwin, Assistant Secretary of the League. 

THE ADOPT ON OF RESOLUTIONS, 

The Resolutions were presented by the Committee 

charged with their preparation at the close of the afternoon 


session of the 14th and were adopted by unanimous vote, in 
the following form: 


The National Civil Service Reform League, assembled in its six- 
teenth annual meeting, was compelled to notice the fact that during the 
year 1896, for the first time since its organization, its principles had 
been openly repudiated and a revival of discarded abuses threatened in 
a platform put forth by a National Convention, and in the public dec- 
larations of a candidate for the Presidency. ‘These features of that 
platform were again approved and enunciated by the same National 
party and by the same candidate during the current year. We can, at 
least, say that this avowal of hostility to the merit system does not seem 
to have brought additional support to the party whose leaders were re- 
sponsible for it. 

At its last Annual Meeting the League protested against the Presi- 
dent's order of the 29th of May, 1899, exempting thousands of placesfrom 
the competitive classified service and relaxing the safeguards of the ser- 
vice, not only because the order was wrong in principle as taking the 
first backward step, as encouraging the enemies of the Merit System in 
their attacks, and as creating distrust of the President's faithfulness to 
his reform pledges, but also because it was certain to prove injurious to 
the service in its results. The year has shown that the step remains as 
unjustified in principle as ever, and that it has produced, in practical 
results, just the injuries to the service that were feared, as the repOrts 
of our Committee on various branches of the service have proved. The 
League therefore asserts without hesitancy, that the restoration of very 
nearly all the places in every branch of the service excepted from classi- 
fication by this deplorable order is demanded by the public interest 
and that the order itself should be substantially revoked. 


At its last Annual Meeting the League further demanded that, if 
any alien lands should be brought under our national dominion, public 
office therein should be consistently treated as a trust to be administered 
for the sole benefit of their inhabitants, and declared that to abuse the 
public service of dependent provinces in the interest of American par- 
ties or politicians would constitute a crime against civilization and 
humanity, disgraceful to our Republic. As a safeguard against this 
shame and calamity it urged that, in the organization of any govern- 
ments which might be established for such territories, adequate provis- 
ion should be made for a non-partisan service, recruited through open 
competition and assured of promotion through merit, and of continued 
employment during good behavior and efficiency; and recorded its belief 
that the President alone, without additional legislation, had authority to 
make all reasonable regulations for executive appointments. The League 
now renews these declarations and demands. It has seen with great 
gratification the recent action of the Philippine Commission appointed 
by the President, which provides for the establishment of such a service 
in the Philippine Islands, as an important step in the right direction. 


The League pronounces the action of a majority of the Civil Service 
Commission in refusing access to public records relating to matters of 
public concern, and in no wise confidential in their character, a violation 
of the right of citizens in a free country to learn from official sources 
how faithfully the public servants they pay administer the laws. The 
force of the reasons assigned for this refusal is gravely impaired by the 
fact that such access has been for years permitted to the League by the 
Commission without objection or inconvenience of any kind. This 
refusal exposes to suspicion the good faith of the officials responsible for 
it, and suggests the existence of abuses which the records withheld from 
inspection might disclose. The League demands that this unworthy 
policy of concealment and secrecy be forthwith abandoned as un- 
Republican, un-Democratic and un-American. 


It cannot be too clearly and generally understood that the principles 
of Civil Service Reform in no wise countenance any tenure of office 
other than during the continuance of merit and fitness. The League 
again expressly disclaims any advocacy of Civil Service pensions as a 
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part of the Merit System, which contemplates such pensions no more 
than did the system of appointment and removal by favor prevailing 
before the Merit System was introduced. On the contrary, the protec- 
tion which an assured tenure during efficiency affords to public servants 
should enable them, by the exercise of frugality and forethought dis- 
played by all prudent persons, to provide out of their current earnings 
for the ordinary contingencies of age and infirmity, and the League 
would see with pleasure the adoption of reasonable rules for the ascer- 
tainment from iime to time of continued efficiency on the part of public 
officers through tair and practical tests applied impartially and in good 
faith. 


As it is the evident duty of the President to remove unfaithful or 
inefficient public servants and bring to justice offenders against the laws 
of the United States, the League demands the dismissal of every Fed- 
eral officer who has failed to obey in letter and in spirit the Civil Service 
law, and also demands the effective prosecution of all who have violated 
its penai provisions. ‘The League congratulates the country on the 
comparative infrequency and secrecy at present of attempts on the part 
of political managers to plunder public servants through virtually com- 
pulsory contributions for partisan purposes, and it regrets that during 
the last campaiga the Chairman of the Republican National Committee 
failed to aid it, when requested, in discouraging such abuses and crimes | 

The League protests agaiast the mischievous practice of distribu- 
tion among administration Senators the presentation to federal offices in 
their respective States. This is in violation of the Constitution which 
gives to the President the power of appointment. The requirement 
that such appointments be made by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate has been perverted so as to give to Senators the appoint- 
ments, reserving to the President alone the power to consent or decline. 
Such gross abuse of Senatorial power by Senators sworn to support the 
Constitution should receive the condemnation of all good citizens. 

The League again urges the importance of a sufficient and practical 
test of character and fitness, to control the selection of indian Agents, 
so that the grave abuses and serious evils which at present afflict the 
Indian Service from the treatment of these positions as political spoils 
may be abated and purtisanship strictly excluded from the entire force. 

The League is opposed to the passage of the veteran preference bili 
now pending before Congress, as caiculated to overthrow the Merit 
System, and as creating a privileged class contrary to the provisions of the 
Constitution and the principles of Republican government. 

The Leaguc notes with great satisfaction an extraordinary increase 
in the number and activity of agencies working for better government 
throughout the country; it calls attention to the significant fact that 
such agencies invariably recognize the principles of Civil Service Reform 
as fundamental in all well considered movements for improvement in 
the public service and the purification of our political life; it rejoices in 
the renewed evidence of public interestin Civil Service Reform, which 
recent events have provoked, and it confidently relies upon an enlight- 
ened public opinion to effect the final extension of the Merit System to 
all branches of our National, State and Municipal governments. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE MEETING. 


The meeting was, in various respects, eminently satisfactory 
and the degree of interest indicated by the number and char- 
acter of those in attendance was both marked and encouraging. 

The entertainment of visiting delegates, or what, in the 
accepted phrase, might be termed “ the social side,” was also 
a matter of note. A mid-day luncheon and reception were 
given on the r4th by Mr. aad Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, on the evening of the second 
day, a banquet was given by the New York Association at the 
Hotel Savoy, which was attended by two hundred and fifty 
members and guests, including forty or more representatives 
of the various organizations of women participatiag in the 
meeting, a new and distinctly successful feature. The Right 
Reverend Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York, presided, 
and a‘ldresses were made by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Gov- 
ernor of New York; Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, former Attor- 
ney General; Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Minister of the United 
States to Turkey; Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., of Maryland; 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana; and Herbert 
Welsh, Esq., of Pennsylvania. The health of Mr. Schurz, 
who was absent because of domestic bereavement, was pro- 
posed by Bishop Potter and drunk in advance of the speaking. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE LEAGUE, 





A’ the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the League, held at 
Indianapolis, in December, 1899, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 


‘It is beyond the province of the League to pass upon the rightful- 
ness or wisdom of territorial extension, but we demand that if any lands 
be brought under our dominion, public office therein be consistently 
treated as a trust to be administered for the sole benefit of their inhabi- 
tants. To abuse the public service of dependent provinces, in the inter- 
est of American parties or politicians would constitute a crime against 
civilization and humanity, disgraceful to our Republic. As a safeguard 
against this shame and calamity we urge that in the organization of any 
government which may be established in such territory adequate pro- 
visions be made for a non-partisan service recruited through open com- 
petition and assured of promotion through merit and continued employ- 
ment during good behavior and efficiency. The President alone without 
additional legislation has the authority to make all reasonable regulations 
for executive appointments.” 


At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee the 
undersigned were appointed a special committee to consider 
and report upon public measures relating to the subject mat- 
ter of the foregoing resolution. ‘The situation of the various 
territories brought under the control of the government as a 
result of the late war with Spain is in some respects very 
anomalous, has already given rise to grave problems in national 
policy and constitutional law, and may yet be productive of 
results which no one can now forecast with any confidence. 
But there are, however, certain general principles of govern- 
ment whose recognition is essential to the success of any 
scheine of administration in these lands; if those principles be 
disregarded our rule can be neither beneficial nor creditable to 
us and must be a source of misery to their inhabitants. These 
principles are succinctly stated in the resolution of the League 
already quoted. If we forget that public office in those coun- 
tries is a trust for the sole benefit of their inhabitants, if we 
make their civil service a place of refuge for needy American 
pohtticians with damaged reputations—or current coin to pay 
partisian service, and further support for the dependents and 
satellites of our public men—if. in short, we repeat the errors of 
our Reconsiruction Period without the excuse of inexperience 
which may be pleaded for those errors, and place the govern- 
ment of the land we nave conquered in the hands of “ carpet- 
baggers,” sure to be neither more competent nor more scrupu- 
lous than those of the decade after the Civil War, such con- 
duct were mildly criticised if cailed **a crime against civiliza- 
tion and humanity disgracetul to our Republic.” 

It is, therefore, with much gratification that the Committee 
is able to report an apparent recognition of these truths by 
the National Administration, and a desire to organize the Civil 
Service of our dependencies upon the basis of appointment 
for merit, and tenure during good conduct and efficiency. 
This has been manifested in the first place by the character of 
those appointed to high office in the countries we thus hold, 
which, with a few very unfortunate exceptions, has been uni- 
formly good, and, in several instances exceptionally fortunate. 

We have further to note with satisfaction the course of the 
Philippine Commission, by which, if it be persevered in, the 
Merit System will be established in the is!ands of that archi- 
pelago at least as thoroughly and consistently as in any de- 
partment of government, Federal, State or Municipal, in the 
Union. This must be, in any case, regarded as a gratifying 


recognition of sound principles of administration on the part 
of the Commission, and justifies the hope that, within the 
limits of their jurisdiction at least, no repetition of the scandals 
of post-bellum days will be tolerated. 

The ruling of the several Departments that the provisions 
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of the Civil Service Law and Rules, being applicable proprio 
vigore to Federal offices established in the Dependencies which 
would be classified if within the United States, is also a matter 
to be noted with satisfaction by the friends of good govern- 
ment. In this connection a serious and delicate question has 
arisen respecting the status of natives of Porto Rico under the 
rule restricting admission to the competitive examinations to 
“citizens of the United States.” By the terms of the bill es- 
tablishing a civil government in Porto Rico, they are recog- 
nized as “ Citizens of orto Rico and as such entitled to the pro- 
tection of the United States.” This designation which, mufatis 
mutandis, would be perfectly applicable to an inhabitant of the 
District of Columbia, and in itself certainly in no wise excludes 
American citizenship, has, nevertheless, been held by certain 
officials to shut them out from the competitive examinations 
under the Civil Service Law. It would seem that a precedent 
of great force for the determination of this question could be 
found in the practice of the Commission admitting to examin- 
ation Tribal Indians, who, it is well established, are not “ citi- 
zens of the United States.” (Elk v. Willams, 113 U.S. 94.) 

Indeed, the relations to the Federal Government of the 
various Indian Tribes, as established by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, would seem to bear a very close resemblance 
to those of Porto Rico and the Philippines under existing 
conditions. (U.S. vs. Kagama, 118 U. S., 379,—Cherokee 
Nation vs. Kansas Railway Company, 135 U.S., 641.) And 
if Indians, who can be “cit:zens” only in the broad sense 
which extends ciiizenship to all persons (whatever their politi- 
cal rights) who aie at once entitled to protection from the 
government and owe it allegiance in return for such protec- 
tion, can be admitted to the examinations, it would seem 
that no good reason exists for denying this privilege to inhabi- 
tants of Porto Rico. ‘his, it should be noted, is a well re- 
cognized definition of the word “citizen” which is thus de- 
fined in the Century Dictionary : 

“ A member of the State or Nation, one bound to the 
State by the reciprocal obligation of allegiance on the one 
hand and protection on the other.” 

Since, however, the right of the Commission to admit na- 
tives of F orto Rico to its examinations has been questioned, the 
Committee suggests the advisability of an amendment to the 
Rules which willin terms permit this, at least in the case of offices 
to be exercised within the Island. That its inhabitants should 
be debarred from competition for such places, they regard as 
wholly inconsistent with justice and sound policy. 

In conclusion, the Committee respectfully recommend that 
the subject matter entrusted to them continue to engage the 
vigilant attention of the League. We must recognize that a 
wide difference of opinion exists among patriotic, intelligent 
and well informed citizens as to the expediency of our recent 
territorial acquisitions; but, whatever his opinion as to this 
question, no American, truly solicitous for the honor and 
welfare of his country, can fail to be profoundly interested 
in their good government. 

Very respectfuily submitted, 
CHARLES J. BoNAPARTE, RICHARD Henry Dana, 
December 13, 1900. Wm. DuDLEY FouLkKE. 


THE MONTH. 


(Continued from page 17.) 

President may be asked where he has the power to correct, 
but that every other necessary step may be taken to regain 
the ground that has been lost, and again to turn the direction 
of the reform towards the ends the framers and advocates of 
the Civil Service Law had in view. It will shortly submit a 
number of specific recommendations for action on the part of 
the League. 
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The bill to give a preference in all 
appointments and promotions under 
the civil service rules to veterans of 
the Civil War, and to veterans of the war with Spain or that 
at present carried on in the Philippine Island<, met with a 
decisive and more or less unexpected defeat when brought 
to a vote in the House of Representatives on December 17. 
This bill, which was printed in the June number of Goop 
GOVERNMENT, We reproduce, in view of the present interest in 
the subject, and the probability that the effort to secure its 
passage in some modified form will be continued. It is as 
follows : 


Pending Measures 
in Congress. 


A BILL IN REFERENCE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE AND APPOINTMENTS 
THEREUNDER : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That in every Execu- 
tive Department of the United States Government, and in each and 
every branch thereof, whether reached by competitive or noncompetitive 
examinations under the civil-service laws (in which case the rules and 
regulations affecting the same shall so provide), honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, or marines, who served as such between April twelfth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and August twenty-sixth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five, or im the recent war with Spain, or in the 
Philippine Islands, they being otherwise duly qualified, shall be certified 
and preferred for appointment to and retention in employment in the 
public service, and for promotion therein. Age, loss of limb, or other 
physical impairment which does not in fact incapacitate shall not dis- 
qualify them, provided they possess the business capacity necessary to 
discharge the duties of the position involved. And persons thus preferred 
shall not be removed from their positions except for good cause, upon 
charges and after a hearing. 


Sec. 2. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act are hereby repealed. 

The introducer of the bill in the House was Mr. Bromwell 
of Ohio, who, incidentaliy, is a member of the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. Although the measure had been 
favorably reported by a majority of the Committee at the last 
session, agreement had been made with the chairman, Mr. 
Gillett of Massachusetts, that it should not be brought to a 
vote without due notice to him. Mr. Gillett had opposed it 
from the start. ‘Through some rather uncertain reason, how- 
ever, the bill was called up by Mr. Bromwell, on the date 
mentioned, without nutice to Mr. Gillett. It is significant 
also that the day chosen was that known as “ Pension Day,” 
when the gallepies of the House were well filled with war vet- 
erans, and when a large proportion of members of the House 
from the Suth were absent. A debate was secured, hewever, 
and a fafr number of the opponents of the bill were brought 
into the House, as it progressed. Mr. Bromwell was sup- 
ported by Mr. Sulzer, of the Democratic delegation from New 
York City, and by some others, but to his own surprise was 
opposed not only by those members who have been conspicu- 
ous in their advocacy of civil service retorm, but by other 
members of his own party whose position has been either 
hostile or indifferent; including, for instance, General Gros- 
venor of Ohio. 

Mr. Gillett received his strongest support from Mr. Fow- 
ler, (Rep.) of New Jersey, who is also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. Mr. Fowler closed 
the debate, and summed up the proposed effect of the bill in 
the following terse manner: 

Mr. Fow._er. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was before the committee 
it was considered that now the old soldiers who are not suffering from 
physical disabilities had reached so small a number that possibly it 
might be wise to include them in this list, and that is the view urged by 
the old soldiers themselves. It was while we were discussing this very 
proposition with a view of its adoption that it was suggested that the 
soldiers of the recent war should also be included; and under a senti- 
mental impulse, by a mere majority, they, too, were made legislative 
beneficiaries, although it has been conceded by everybody that for the 
last twenty-five or thirty years no such thing should be done with regard 
to the soldiers of the civil war, and never had been done, because un- 
wise. Now the effect of this bill would be this: Every man that has 
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been in the Regular Army, or any man who has been in any way con- 
nected with the Volunteer Army and honorably discharged, shall go to 
the head of the list if he shall obtain 65 in an examination. In other 
words. for the next fifty years the American youth of the land are to be 
excluded from the civil service simply because 250,000 or 300,000 men 
have enlisted in the recent war. The result of that would be to make 
the civil service a great charitable institution instead of the efficient 
public business institution that it ought to be. 

On submission to a vote, the bill was lost by 105 noes to 
51 ayes. 

Since the defeat of this bill a new measure has been intro- 
duced in the Senate (S 5417), by Senator Harris of Tennessee, 
presumably at the request of a committee of the G. A R., the 
chairman of which, Juseph W. Kay, has been the most active 
advo: ate of this sort of legislation. This bill meets the objec- 
tion urged against the former measure because of the inclusion 
of veterans of the more recent wars in the preferred class, by 
extending the preference only to soldiers and sailors of the 
war of the rebellion: ‘‘ Provided they are found to possess the 
business capacity necessary for the proper discharge of the 
duties of such offices or employments.” It is scarcely less ob- 
jectionable however than the bill that has been defeated. It 
would compel the Government to accept the services of 
veterans who secure a rating of 65 per cent., above younger 
men on the lists with percentages ranging between 100 and go 
per cent., the average minimum of rating of those now ap- 
pointed ; and, as the average age of veterans of the Civil War 
is now 65—the age at which it is proposed in another bill now 
pending that all civil employees shall be retired—the problem 
of superannuation, so far as it exists, would be greatly com- 
plicated. There seems to be very little probability, however, 
that the new measure will receive the serious attention of 
either House before the close ot the present session. 


PERMANENT RETENTION OF ‘‘ EMERGENCY” CLERKS. 

The following amendment has been proposed by Mr. 
Stewart of Nevada, to the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
Appropriation bill, as now pending in the Senate: 

‘* Provided, That such temporary clerks who have been in the ser- 
vice of the Government for two years, and who have demonstrated their 
efficiency, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the department in 
which they are employed, be appointed to fill vacancies in the classified 
service whenever such vacancies occur.” 

The purpose of this is to continue in the service, without 
any time limit, the 1200 or more clerical employees appointed 
without examination under the War Emergency Acts on the 
plea that the Civil Service Commission was not able to meet 
the demand for the extra service, an excuse that has been 
shown to have no foundation. If the bill is passed in its pres- 
ent form, it would not only continue these persons perma- 
nently, but would establish the rule that whenever a person 
has been employed “temporarily ” fortwo years, whether ap- 
pointed under the emergency acts or not, he might be con- 
tinued permanently without reference to the civil service rules. 
As the number of temporary appointments generally has been 
growing in aremarkable way, to the exclusion of appointments 
from the eligible lists, the serious consequences of this legisla- 
tion will be readily seen. It would extend indefinitely the 
precedent established by the President’s order of May 29, 
with reference to temporary appointments then existing, es- 
tablishing a practice which, in the judgment of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, would “ render practically inoperative the 
provisions of the civil service act.” 


The passage of the State civil ser- 
New York State. vice act of 1899 will stand as one of 
the most distinct and important accomplishments of Governor 
Roosevelt’s administration. Although the application of the 
act was not carried so far as its literal terms seemed to require, 
and much remains, through better arrangement of the rules 
and classification, to complete the good work the Governor 
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had in view, an excellent basis has been provided for a correct 
system, and a very encouraging start has been made. 

Owing to opposition in the Legislature the new bill 
omitted, however, to continue the provisions of the previous 
law preventing arbitrary removals. The State Commission 
sought to correct this by inserting a clause on the subject in 
their rules. But this has been weakened by a decision of the 
Court of Appeals that removals trom statutory positions, at 
least, are not subject to mere rules, and can be regulated only 
by legislation. In recognition of the need of a clear provision 
on the subject, the inaugural message of Governor Odell to the 
Legislature contained the following recommendation : 

‘The decision of the Court of Appeals which in effect makes the 
tenure of office no longer secure should receive your early consideration. 
It has come to my knowledge that the employees of various city depart- 
ments have been coerced in numerous instances under the ruling as now 
laid down by the Court of Appeals. I recommend that an amendment 
be enacted making the section of the civil service law effected by that de- 
cision legislative. This is due to the man who works by the day as well 
as to the higher-paid officials. Both should have the same protection 
under all circumstances, and the full intent and purpose of our civil ser- 
vice laws be given effect.” 

To give this recommendation‘ effect, a bill was introduced 
on the 14th inst.—in the Senate by Senator Horace White, of 
Onondaga, who introduced the general act of 1899, and in 
the Assembly by Mr. Cooley of Westchester—iserting in 
Section 20 of the general act the following language : 

‘* No person occupying any office, place or employment, whether 
superior or subordinate, in the civil service of the state or of any city or 
political subdivision thereof, subject to competitive examination at the 
time of the passage of this act, to which he has been appointed in pur- 
suance of law, and no person who may heareafter be appointed in pur- 
suance of law to any such office, place or employment subject to com- 
petitive examination, shall be removed, discharged, or reduced unless 
and until the true reasons therefor shall be stated specifically in writing 
and filed with the head of the department or other appointing officer and 
a copy thereof with the state civil service commission, where the person 
efiected is in the service of the state or of a county, or with the muni- 
cipal civil service commission, if such person be in the service of a city ; 
nor Shall any such person be removed, discharged or reduced unless and 
until a copy of such reasons has first been transmitted to him in writing, 
and a reasonable opportunity has first been afforded him to make an 
explanation. 

The chance of passing this bill, which would mean the re- 
covery of some important “lost ground,” seems to be very 


favorable. 

The proposed amendments to the Greater 
New York City. New York Charter, prepared by the Com- 
mission appointed for the purpose by Governor Roosevelt, in- 
clude several that relate in an important way to the city civil 
service—all in the direction of improvement. Those sections 
of the original charter making general provision for a muni- 
cipal civil service system, which were the cause of a great deal 
of litigation two years ago, are done away with and two sec- 
tions are substituted requiring merely that all appointments 
and changes of status shall be made in accordance with the 
provisions ot the general law. Although the Courts had set- 
tled this question, probably beyond further dispute, there is an 
advantage, at least, in ridding the charter of a lot of obsolete 
material. The other changes proposed, which will be discussed 
at more length in our next issue, include, (1) definite provision 
for the appointment of the Civil Service Commissioners as 
municipal officers, (2) giving the Commission the same power 
to make investigations and to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books and papers that the State 
Commission now has. (3) improving the system of police pro- 
motions, (4) requiring that when offices are abolished or made 
unnecessary the incumbents shall have the preference for new 
appointments, to the same or similar work, for at least one 
year, and, (5) definitely fixing the application of the rule regu- 
lating removals to all city employees. 
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Chicago The situation in Chicago, which has been more or 

* less troubled during the past two years is summed 
up in the following brief address of Col. Ela, prepared for the 
annual meeting of the League: 

“ Heretofore, in responding to your usual call at these 
annual meetings for a report of the work of the civil service 
law in Chicago, I have taken full advantage of the pleasant ir- 
responsibility ot a ‘free-lance.’ To-day if I have words of 
praise or blame I cannot utterthem. 1am under a conven- 
tional compulsion to tell the truth, for 1 am a member of the 
Commission. This much however permit me to say, that if 
you find anything encouraging in this report, I do not claim 
the credit for it; for in the work of the Commission for the 
past six months there has been the most harmonious co-oper- 
ation between two of its members. 

“ By unthinking people the apparent storm and stress of 
this period may have been construed as unfavorable to the 
law, but to those who follow the development of the reform in 
Chicago intelligently (and they are many, and constantly 
growing in number) it is a peculiarly satisfying test of the utility 
ofthelaw. The main difficulty was this: There were some sixty 
positions, which had for two or three years been occupied by 
temporary appointees, under the emergency clause in the law, 
who had not taken examinations. ‘lhe Commission deter- 
mined, last summer, to hold examinations for these positions, 
and it has since put examined men, certified from eligible lists, 
into all but three of them, for which three examinations have 
been ordered and advertised. Most of these positions were 
important ones, including the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Superintendent of Compulsory Education, the 
Deputy City Clerk, Superintendents in the Water Department, 
the Secretary of the President of the Board of Education, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Mayor, Cashiers, high grade clerks, 
the secretaries of Council Committees, City Physician, City 
Chemist, Inspectors, Foremen, etc. A considerable portion 
of the ‘temporary’ men failed to pass the examination, and 
some of these flew to the courts and instituted proceedings to 
keep themselves in place as long as possible. It speaks well 
for the strength of this law, as well as the integrity and ability 
of the Judges of the Chicago Courts, that no such suit which 
has yet come to a hearing has been sustained. ‘The Courts 
are establishing the principle that they will not review the ex- 
aminations or hearings of the Commission. The suits there- 
fore diminish and will soon end, as it becomes known that this 
refuge for crippled applicants is closed. The City Law De- 
partment is entitled to credit for its promptness and ability in 
bringing about these results. 

.“ Absolute partiality and freedom from favoritism in these 
examinations has been assured by the fact that the Commis- 
sion has obtained the services of many well-known citizens— 
doctors, lawyers, architects, engineers, bank presidents and 
cashiers, and business men generally—to prepare the questions 
and mark the papers; the best obtainable technical talent be- 
ing employed for the technical questions. These were busy 
men but public-spirited and anxious to see that the law is 
enforced. 

“Last Spring, Judge Tuley, one of the earliest and ablest 
civil service reformers in the state, rendered an opinion 

(printed in the June number of Goop GovERNMENT) which 
cleared the air as to these temparary appointments, and which, 
moreover, indicated the necessity of a recognition of promo- 
tions as one of the principal factors in the civil service law. 
Following this decision, and with the aid of Judge Tuley, 
elaborate amendments to the rules governing promotions were 
made by the Commission, and have been enforced with entirely 
satisfactory results, 

“The Commission has also recognized the necessity of an 
‘ efficiency record’, which should play a valuable part in pro- 
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motion examinations. They therefore worked out a system 
by which a daily record of the attendance, industry and qual- 
ity of work of every officer and employee in each of the 
bureaus in all the Departments should be kept, and reported 
to them. This has been a difficult work and the Commission- 
ers are under obligations to the Commissioner of Public 
Works who has co-operated with them in establishing this 
system. The main difficulty was to make sure that no favor- 
itism or injustice was shown by the marking officer, and the 
Commission tested the work frequently and explained and re- 
vised until in most of the bureaus it is now operating quite 
evenly. The fact that each man’s record is open to his in- 
spection and that he is expected to examine this every day, 
and to make his objections at the time, with the right of im- 
mediate appeal to the head of the Department, and then to 
the Commission, seems to secure at least comparative freedom 
from favoritism. The plan has been in operation since August 
rst, and besides its use as a basis for promotions is proving 
valuable as a means of discipline, and as a ground for the re- 
moval of useless or incapable employees. 

“ Another matter in which the Commission is protecting 
its employees is the enforcement of its rules relating to ‘lay- 
ing-off,’ for want of funds, etc., and the re-instatement of 
these employees when they are required in both the official 
and labor service. All this must be done in the order in 
which the employee was certified to the work. And itis a dull 
day when in times of the decrease or resumption of city work, 
there are not at least a dozen employees, or representatives of 
employees, in the rooms of the Commission asking for, and 
obtaining,rulings as to who should be first laid off, or taken on. 

“One of the most effective things the Commission does is to 
check the pay-rolls of the entire city service. This arrange- 
ment is made with the Commission by the City Comptroller, 
who, with the Deputy Comptroller, are in full accord with the 
Commission. It adds immensely to the Commissioners’ 
labors, but is a most effective weapon with which to enforce the 
law. When acivil service eligible has been certified and is be- 
ing kept wrongfully out of his place by another man, there is 
nothing so pursuasive as to put a red line through the other 
man’s name on the pay-roll. There are many opportunities 
for violators of the law to dawdle along as long as their pay 
comes in regularly, and to Jet the Comptroller take the chance 
of losing it in the end; but the red line on the pay-roll has 
proved to be a most conclusive danger signal. 

“Whatever conclusions you gentlemen may draw from my 
report, I trust you will not infer that the office of Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner in Chicago is a sinecure.” 





The Choice of Correct Methods in the Admin- 
istration of American Dependencies. 





By E.tuiot H. Goopwin. 





T's years ago, at the annual meeting of the National 

Civil Service Reform League in Baltimore, Mr. Dorman 
B. Eaton spoke on the need and best means for providing a 
competent and stable civil service for our new dependencies. 
His thorough study of civil service reform in Great Britain, 
his experience in the institution and practice of civil service 
reform in this country, add weight to the words in which he 
approached the new problem: 

‘* These truths are equally fundamental and important : that a com- 
munity cannot maintain its political morality, improve its government, 
or even prevent the decay of both, without habitually bringing into its 
official leadership true representatives of its best character and capacity. 
These great truths should be regarded as all the more admonishing, and 
they are all the more vital, when a government intervenes in the affairs 


of a foreign people while proclaiming its purpose of establishing its own 
dominion for their improvement.” 
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The results of the recent election have made it patent to 
all that—if not permanently—at least for a considerable time to 
come we must face the problem of governing dependent peo- 
ples, in race, language and custom widely differing from us. 
Few, even among the bitterest opponents of the policy of the 
adininistration regarding Porto Rico and the Philippines, wish 
to see them eventually separated from this country as a result 
of maladministration. Yet our success in our new calling 
depends upon the readiness with which we meet our new 
responsibilities ; aid among these none is more important—as 
Mr. Eaton has pointed out—thaa the establishment of an 
honest and efficient corps of officials. In an earnest search 
for the best method for recruiting such a corps, we are met at 
the outset by the fact that the application of the civil service 
reform system in the only form in which it is known to us 
in this country, may well serve as a means for selecting men 
to fill the subordinate positions; but it is, to say the least, 
doubtful whether it will suffice as a method of procuring offi- 
cials to occupy the posts of trust and responsibility in the 
administrative service. 

Briefly stated, the merit system as applied in America con- 
templates the existence in the community of men whose traii- 
ing and experience have fitted them to fill the pocitions for 
which the government requires them. For all kinds of cler- 
ical positions, and even for those demanding technical knowl- 
edge, there are plenty to choose from. The examinations 
are in no sense academic; they aim to test the applicant’s 
knowledge of the duties of the position and great weight is 
allowed in marking for actual experience in a simular position. 
But there is no class in the community which has liad ex- 
perience in the government of eastern races, or anything sim- 
ilar to it. No examination based on the recognized duties of 
these administrative officials can adequately test tiie capacity 
of the candidates to cope with new and unforseen problems, 
or their tact in dealing with the natives. ‘These results can 
only be ob‘ained by a course of training in the country itself, 
and the problem natrows to the question of the method of 
selecting the men best fiited to undergo this training. 

It is precisely this question of the best methods of selec- 
tion and training which can be introduced in this country, 
which, witiin the limited time allotted to me for so large a 
subject, I propose to discuss. 

England has already solved the problem to her own satis- 
faction. From ier experience in India we have the most to 
learn, both because it is a large dependency, not suited to 
western colonization, and because, in the course of a long his- 
tory, England has made trial of three distinct methods of 
recruiting the ad:ninistrative service. At first a system of open 
patronage prevailed. This was followed by the foundation of 
Haileybury College in 1806 as a training school for future ad- 
ministrators, Admission was obtained only on nomination 
by the Directors of the East India Company, but the College 
made use of the same means for weeding out the poor mate- 
rial that are employed in West Point and Annapolis. The 
third stage resulted from the report of the Macaulay Commis- 
sion in 1853. Haileybury was abolished, and since that time 
appointments to the administrative and judicial service of In- 
dia has been made from the candidates standing highest in an 
open competitive examination, conducted annually by the 
Civil Service Commissione’s in London. 

Throughout this varied course, England has clung to one 
principle, to which may be largely attributed her success, 
that the training received in India is of prime importance to 
the aspirant fora high administrative position, and for this 
training no substitute is sufficieut. Whether under a patron- 
age ora merit system, it has been her consistent policy to send 
out men young enough to assimilate themselves easily to new 
duties and new conditions, The report of the commission of 
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1853, drafted by Lord Macaulay, marks a complete departure 
from the idea of training young men before going out with 
special reference to the conditions which they would encoun- 
ter and the duties they would have to perform. Yet as this 
plan has proved itself the most successful of any that has been 
tried, it will bear closer analysis. 

The report contemplates the establishment of an examina- 
tion open to all subjects of Great Britain between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-three. The Commision believed it desir- 
able that university men who had received a degree should be 
attracted, and to this end the subjects of examination were 
arranged in accordance with the courses of studies which pre- 
vailed at the leading universities. The pursuit of studies 
which would be of litle or no value in case the applicant was 
unsuccessful at the examination was discouraged. None of 
the subjects were to deal specifically with India or the duties 
to be performed. To quote the words of the report: 

‘* We believe that men who have been engaged, up to one or two 
and twenty, in studies which have no immediate connection with the 
business of any profession, and of which the effect is to open, to invig- 
orate, and to enrich the mind, will generally be found in the business of 
every profession, superior to men who have at eighteen or nineteen 
devoted themselves to the specia! studies of their calling.” 

The Commission anticipated about forty vacancies each 
year. The high salaries, liberal pensions and security of ten- 
ure attaching to these positions would, it was thought, secure 
sharp competition. There was no provision for a choice 
among successful candidates; on the contrary the forty—or 
such number as might be required—who stood highest in the 
examination were to become of right probationers. With the 
examination the successful candidates were to be regarded as 
having completed their general education and were to devote 
a period of probation of not less than one nor more than two 
years to preparation for their future duties. 

It was reeognized that the greater part of this special 
knowledge could be acquired much more readily in India ; 
and the Commission recommended that the probationer should 
devote his final year in England to the study of Indian his- 
tory, the science of jurisprudence, commercial and financial 
science, and to mastering the rudiments of the Indian lan- 
guages. At the end of the period of probation a second exam- 
ination was to be held ; competitive only in so far as it should 
allow the candidates, in the order of their standing, to select 
the place to which they wished to go. 

This system, but slightly modified in detail, has now suc- 
cessfully stood the test of forty years’ experience. Examina- 
tions are held each year in London, during the month of 
August, open to all natural born British subjects between the 
ages of twenty-one and twenty-three, not physically unfit, of 
good moral character, who pay the entrance fee of six pounds. 
The list of subjects, from which the candidate is allowed entire 
freedom to select those in which he wishes to be examined, 
includes English, Sanscrit and Arabic, Latin and Greek, mod- 
ern languages, mathematics, natural science, ancient and 
modern history, philosophy, political economy and law. To 
each subject is attached a number denoting the greatest num- 
ber of marks that can be obtained in it. The candidates 
receiving the greatest aggregate number of marks are selected 
for service. They are encouraged to spend their probationary 
year at a university. At the end of probation comes the sec- 
ond examination, based on the lines laid down by the Mac- 
aulay Commission. They must undergo further a physical 
examination and a test of their proficiency in riding. 

The system of training here briefly outlined is to supply 
the vacancies in the administrative and judicial service only. 
The subordinate officials are recruited in India. It has never 
been the practice of England to appoint the Governor-Gen- 
eral from the administrative service, but to select a man of 
large experience and proved ability in other walks of life. 
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Such a method of selecting colonial officials strikes one at 
once as peculiarly foreign to American tradition and practice ; 
so much s0, in fact, as to present an almost insurmountable 
barrier to its introduction here. But it should be taken into 
account that in going beyond our natural boundaries to annex 
distant territories, populated by an Eastern race, we have 
already made a departure from American tradition and prac- 
tice, and it cannot surprise any one if for their successful 
government we must make an equa! departure from our accus- 
tomed methods of administration. 

Indeed, it is hard to see where to turn if not to English 
experience. The French have tried various methods of train- 
ing their officials for colonial service, but, following a national 
trait, they have never remained consistently by one system for 
a long enough time for it to show its merits. Holland has 
made the serious blunder of training her officials exclusively 
with reference to their future positions and duties. A recent 
report of a commission appointed to inquire into the methods 
of training condemns thissystem, and recommends a free choice 
from among the holders of a Doctor’s degree. ‘This throws us 
back on the great principles underlying the English system as 
the only sound basis on which a colonial service can be 
founded. 

The essential qualifications of the candidates for adminis 
trative positions in an Eastern dependency are, youth, health, 
and a liberal education. Equally important for a successtul 
administration as correct method ef choice are high salaries, 
security of tenure, and a thorough course of training in the 
country itself before entering upon administrative duties. 

In attempting to apply these principles to America we are 
brought face to face with many practical difficulties. Fore- 
most among them is the prevalence of the spoils system; but 
[ need not stop to explain to ¢his audience that to allow it to 
gain a foothold in our dependencies would mean failure from 
the start. Secondly, I would mention the deep-rooted pred- 
judice against highly educated, especially college-educated, 
men. Thirdly, the jealousy with which nigh salaries and long 
tenure are regarded. To overcome these difficulties is essen- 
tial to success, but the existence of these prejudices must be 
taken into account in attempting to devise a method of selec- 
tion that shall be not merely ideal but capable of introduction. 

At first sight the field does not seem to be clear for the 
introduction of a new system. The President has shown that 
he realized the difficulty of the situation by the excellent 
appointments he has made to the Philippine Commission. 
Among its first acts was a Philippine Civil Service Bill in- 
tended to cover the whole service. It follows closely the 
model of our national and state laws, but is more stringent 
than any in its classification of high positions. An excellent 
feature is the preference for appointment given to natives who 
pass the examination. Its worst provision grants a second 
preference to all honorably discharged soldiers of the United 
States without regard to the length or severity of their service. 
The system of employing laborers in the order in which they 
register may be worthy of trial, although the restraints it im- 
poses will only be necessary in case the natives,—of whcm 
this force should be composed—should develop an aptitude for 
machine politics. 

If the Filipinos are capable of organizing honest and effi- 
cient local governments at once, the method of selection by 
means of practical examinations will suffice for filling the sub- 
ordinate positions in the service of the Federal departments 
whose functions are extended to the islands. But if these peo- 
ple prove to be incapable of self-government—the contention 
upon which the policy of the administration rests—then there 
will be necessary a class of administrative officials for whose 
training the Philippine Civil Service Bill makes no adequate 
provision. 
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Whether they shall be actual administrators or,—in order 
to carry out the President’s policy of granting the largest 
measure of self-government possible—a system of residents, 
with power to advise and report only, shall be established does 
not affect the importance of introducing an adequate system 
of selection and training. These positions will first be naturally 
and best filled by military officers; but they should be suc- 
ceeded by carefully trained civilians. The Philippine bill 
makes no provisiun for their training. In ignoring entirely 
the necessity for a different method of selection than in the 
case of subordinate officers the Commissioners have failed to 
profit by English experience, and have left the question 
of how these administrative posts may best be filled still to 
be solved, 

The introduction of the English system as it stands would 
necessitate the holding of yearly examinations open to all 
subjects of the United States between the ages of 21 and 23. 
As there would be but few vacancies, the examination would 
have to be ofa very high grade, more searching than that pre- 
scribed for graduation at our universities. The age limit ts 
set high enough to allow graduates of our colleges to com- 
pete, and this would result in their being the only ones to ob- 
tain the places. A system which would confine these desirable 
appointments to college graduates is out of the question in 
this country. Nevertheless, experience has shown that pre- 
cisely this university training is the best. The obvious thing 
to do is to lower the standard of examination, select the can- 
didates when younger, and provide them with the college edu- 
cation—or one as equally as good—afterwards. 

The university training is a feature upon which great stress 
is laid in England and the next question that arises is whether 
it must be abandoned here on account of existing prejudices. If 
this training were not made requisite to a choice, but was entered 
upon by the candidates after the selection was made, it might 
be possible to meet these prejudices. The plan would then 
be for a competitive examination conducted each year by the 
civil service commissioners, open to all persons between the 
ages of 18 and 21. A few more than the number of vacancies 
anticipated should be selected in the order of their standing 
to undergo a four years’ training at a university or college. 
They should receive a yearly allowance of about six hundred 
dollars contingent upon their passing the yearly examinations. 
They should have the right to choose which college they 
would attend among those that met the requirements laid down 
by the Civil Service Commission. These requirements should 
be very stringent. In order to accomplish the desired result 
no university or college should be admitted to the list which 
did not have at least one thousand students, and the c: mmis- 
sioners should pass on the question whether the general curri- 
culum and the opportunities for special study were sufficient. 
Finally, it might be necessary to apportion the selected col- 
leges to the different sections of the country—su.y, three to 
the East, three to the middle West, two to the far West, one 
to the South. 

Not more than a fourth of the student’s time should be de- 
voted to the special studies in line with his future duties. The 
rest should be spent in acquiring a high general education. 
At the end of four years they should undergo another examin- 
ation by the commissioners, compulsory in the speciel stucics, 
elective in the general, and, in the order of their standing, 
should have a right to choose among existing vacancies. 
They should then be sent out at once for that most important 
feature, the long training preparatory to assuming adminis- 
trative duties, in the country which they have chosen for a 
life career. 

Another plan has been suggested by Professor A. Lawrence 
Lowell, in his book on Colonial Civil Service, on which I 
have drawn almost exclusively for my facts, {n setting forth, 
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just at this time, within the limit of two. hundred and fifty 
pages, a history of the experience of England, France and 
Holland in training colonial officials, Professor Lowell has done 
a great service, which is not made less by the fact that we are 
little likely to profit by the experiencé of others. He recom- 
mends the establishment of a government college, to do for the 
colonial service that which West Point does for the army and 
Annapolis for the navy. Such a college could provide the 
young men selected with a high general education and main- 
tain peculiar facilities for the special training. The course of 
study would be practically that outlined above; three years 
devoted to general education, and not more than one year 
spent on those special subjects a knowledge of which would 
be of little or no value to the student if he stayed at home. 

In the matter of admission to the college, Professor Lowell 
thinks it wise to make a‘ concession to the politicians, and 
allow the apportionment of places among senators and repre- 
sentatives as is done in the case of West Point and Annapolis. 
While not the ideal system, he points out that the high standard 
maintained in these two schools eliminates at an early stage 
the poor material and prevents it from working extensive de- 
triment to the service. But this same high standard has made 
the patronage of comparative little value, and, in view of this 
fact, it should not be difficult to introduce in connection with 
a new college the far more democratic system of open, com- 
petitive examination for admission. The prizes to be gained 
in the colonial service will be more valuable than in the army 
and navy, and this will mean greater interference in the organi- 
zation and working of such a college if any loophole is left for 
patronage. 

This plan of a government college sacrifices an import- 
ant element in the English system,—the broadening influence 
of a university training among a large body of young men 
with widely varying interests. The esprit du corps and the 
knowledge of one another’s capabilities which would be 
gained by uniting all the candidates together in one school, 
would go far toward making up the deficiency. A govern- 
ment college would undoubtedly encounter less of popular 
prejudice as less of an innovation than a plan involving a uni- 
versity education. 
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Professor Lowell sees an obstacle to the government college 
in the small number of students. He estimates the number of 
vacancies, after the system is well established, as probably not 
more than twenty each year. This would mean about one hun- 
dred in the school, entirely too small a number to accomplish 
the desired results. 

Might not his suggestion that to this number should be 
added the candidates for eastern consulships, be enlarged by 
including the candidates for the entire consular service? To 
that service as it now exists, the main objections are the lack of 
general education and culture as well as ignorance of a con- 
sul’s duties. A college course of three years devoted to gen- 
eral education and one year to special studies would go far to 
remedy this. The question of establishing a consular school 
has often been agitated in this country and doubtless, in good 
tfme, such a school will be introduced. 

In order, then, to meet the future demands of the administra- 
tive service in the dependencies, I have ventured to suggest the 
introduction of a system by which the candidates shall be se- 
lected by competitive examination, open to all between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one; those selected to undergo 
a four years’ training, three-fourths of which is to be devoted 
to general education, either at a university, or at a government 
college founded especially for the purpose of educating and 
training our future consuls and colonial officials. 
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